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Price Enforcement and Personnel 


Price policing and the prevention of patronage 
in the administration of retail and wholesale price 
ceilings are two problems which presented them- 
selves immediately after the issuance of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation on April 28. 
Eager to see that price ceilings are not punctured 
and that political considerations do not enter into 
the selection of the personnel which will adminis- 
ter the regulations, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has been working to devise methods which 
will allow for effective price-checking at the 
local level, but which will use trained workers. 


Policing 


Despite newspaper reports that volunteer 
““price wardens” or the Canadian system of plac- 
ing responsibility on women’s organizations will 
be used to enforce price ceilings, OPA has indi- 
cated that trained professional shoppers will be 
employed to work with local War Price and Ra- 
tioning Boards. Individual buyers are discour- 
aged from being “price policemen.” Since the 
retailer’s job of re-pricing his merchandise is tre- 
mendous, the buying public is urged to exercise 
“patience and tolerance,” and leave the policing 


job to OPA. 


Organization 


Price Administrator Henderson has indicated 
that local people will be used as far as possible in 
the administration of the price and rationing sys- 
tems. Existing local boards set up to ration 
cars, tires, and sugar will be kept. Price ceiling 
enforcement will be added to their duties, and 
they may be given paid professional help. These 
boards will probably continue to be appointed 
by OPA from names suggested by local defense 
councils. District organizations may be estab- 


lished in charge of several local boards within a 


state, and a state price and rationing director will 
have over-all supervision within a state. OPA 
already has 8 regional offices which will be ex- 


panded to work with the state directors. In 
Washington, a Retail Trade and Services Division 
has been established in OPA to administer the uni- 
versal ceiling. 


Personnel 


Since administration of the over-all price ceil- 
ing, and the rationing which must follow, is fed- 
eral, paid employees on all levels will come under 
the federal civil service. There has been some 
evidence that they will be chosen from the states 
in which they are to work. Members of volun- 
teer rationing boards, however, are not under 
civil service, and public opinion will be relied 
upon to a great extent to see that they perform 
their duties properly. Whether or not state price 
and rationing directors will be exempt from civil 
service is uncertain. It is possible that they may 
be chosen from a panel of names submitted by 
the state governor or defense council, but OPA 
will probably not be bound to accept any one of 
the names submitted. It appears that the states 
may be given some say in the choice and there 
have been reports that some appointments have 
been cleared with Congressmen. Mr. Hender- 
son, however, is reported to be eager to keep poli- 
tics out of the organization. “As far as I am 
concerned,” he has said, ‘these will be OPA off- 
ces, run as other government agencies are, and 
never for any length of time will there exist a 
condition where anybody can get rationing or 
price favors.” 


Part of the Picture 


The over-all ceiling was the first of President 
Roosevelt’s seven anti-inflation points to be put 
into effect. It is an attempt to stabilize prices 
which are being pushed up by the increased pur- 
chasing power resulting from the government 
purchase of war materials. Some progress is also 
being made in curtailing this purchasing power, 
such as restrictions on installment buying and 
charge accounts, the stimulated sale of War 
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Bonds, and the recommendation for lower in- 
come tax exemptions. So far, however, no legis- 
lation has been introduced in Congress to lower 
the ceiling at which farm prices may be fixed, and 
the effectiveness of stabilizing wages through the 
War Labor Board has not yet been established. 


A universal price ceiling and other anti-infla- 
tion measures outlined by the President are not 
enough. If inflation is to be controlled, there 
must be far greater reduction in purchasing 
power than was recommended in the President’s 
message to Congress on April 27. 


Trade Barriers Threaten Federal System 


Addressing the Federal-State Conference on 
War Restrictions called by the U. $. Department 
of Commerce, Lieutenant General Somervell 
summed up the wartime need of solving the di- 
lemma of a national economy and a federalized 
political system in these words: ‘But the time 
may come, the situation may be so desperate that 
the ara government has to step in and enforce 
its will.” 


Federal-State Conferences 


For three days Governors and other state ofh- 
cials heard representatives of the federal govern- 
ment describe the hampering effect on produc- 
tion and movement or use of machines and 
materials, of the innumerable state laws and regu- 
lations and local ordinances governing such 
diverse matters as size and weight of motor vehi- 
cles, building codes, plumbing standards, milk 
control, seed regulations, grading and branding 
of fruits and vegetables, egg laws and regulations. 
Although some speakers tactfully referred to this 
state by state variety as a luxury “‘we can afford 
in peacetime,” others bluntly called many of 
these laws “restrictive rackets” that impede the 
free flow of trade among the states. 


This is not the first use of the federal-state 
conference technique as a means of securing state 
cooperation in conformity with federal policy. 
In 1940 the Department of Justice and organiza- 
tions of state officials met to consider questions 
of law enforcement and appropriate methods of 
dealing with espionage and sabotage. In more 
recent months the Council of State Governments 
and federal agencies have cooperatively drafted 
legislation for use in the states to solve war prob- 
lems, e. g., fire defense, traffic control, housing, 
precautions against attack. This method of se- 
curing state action has met with considerable 
success. 


Solutions for Trade Barriers 


At the present meeting several methods of pro- 
cedure were suggested. Frank Bane, Director 
of the Council of State Governments, urged the 
establishment within the Office of Emergency 
Management of a small committee of repre- 
sentatives of the administrative and legislative 
branches of the government and similar com- 
mittees in the states, to work out specific 
solutions. Governor Heil of Wisconsin recom- 
mended that the Governors’ Council of the 
Council of State Governments be called to find 
remedies the states will accept. General Somer- 
vell commented favorably on the “realistic” 
Massachusetts legislation which provides that the 
Governor “may exercise any and all authority 
over persons and property, necessary or expedient 
for meeting the supreme emergency” of war. 


Speed Imperative 


Although there was little indication from the 
conference floor of the general reaction of the 
states to these urgings to take action, past experi- 
ence is some guide to the future. In 1938 and 
1939 meetings of state officials directed particular 
attention to trade barriers. Since then many 
states have repealed discriminatory laws. 

The need of the moment, however, is speed. 
In the absence of special sessions, legislation can- 
not be passed until next January, but in states 
that already have appropriate emergency laws 
executive action by the Governor might be pos- 
sible. The willingness of the states to do “their 
simple duty to their country” in respect to trade 
barriers will be an important indication of the 
ability of our federalized system of government 
to adapt itself to the wartime need of unified 
action. 


